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speakers may have spelt the word with an o, while the Irish speakers spelt it 
with a II. In any event, the/ would be dropped when its meaning was forgotten, 
and when oil came to be misconceived as a form of ilk. Gradually, the / itself 
would be dropped, and oui would take the place of fuil. Here again we have 
decisive evidence of the permanent part played by Celtic in the formation of 
modern French" (p. 110 f.)- 

But enough of this. When one has had his laugh, the serious 
side claims attention. "Modern science," of which Mr. Lloyd 
talks glibly enough, has so far extended its range and refined its 
tools, that no amount of good will and ingenuity alone can hope 
to make substantial contributions. Nor is that all; the method is 
fundamentally at fault. In the preface to his "Theory of Dis- 
tribution and Consumption" Mr. Lloyd takes the interesting posi- 
tion, that "political economy" "is a purely men- 
tal science"; that " it really concerns itself with subjective things, 
moods of the human mind." It is not for me to gainsay the validity 
of that contention for the science of economics, but one might ob- 
serve that linguistic science is best treated objectively, and those 
results are most trustworthy which depend least upon the interpre- 
tation of "moods of the human mind," at least after the fashion 
in which the author of this work applies that method. Neither as 
history nor as philology has the book any scientific value whatso- 
ever. 

It is to be hoped that the lamentable failure of this preliminary 
study will induce the author, in his forthcoming book, "on the 
growth and decay of civilization, as exemplified by the history of 
Rome," to restrict himself to a discussion of the social and econo- 
mic factors in Roman civilization within the framework of accepted 
history. In this field his professional attainments should lead one 
to expect really valuable results. 

W. A. Oldfather. 

The University of Illinois. 



JELLINEK, M. H. GESCHICHTE DER NEUHOCH- 
DEUTSCHEN GRAMMATIK VON DEN ANFANGEN BIS 
AUF ADELUNG. (Germanische BibUothek, II, 7, edited by 
Wilhelm Streitberg.) Heidelberg, I: 1913, x-h392; II: 1914, 
xi-l-503. 

The word "grammar," ypaixuaTiKri, classicists will recollect, 
originally denoted merely the " science of letters, " that by no means 
wide-spread faculty of reading and writing which in the time of 
Caesar became synonymous with the newly-coined " litteratura. " 
The concept of correct speaking did not form part of its definition, 
as it did later, cf. the "certa scribendi et loquendi ratio" of Mel- 
anchthon, the great preceptor of Germany. The office of the 
grammarian was singularly lofty and autocratic. He might per- 
chance be a writer himself, a poet or a historian; but in his profes- 
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sional capacity his was tlie task not only of observing and recording 
the facts of literary usage, but also of regulating them in accordance 
with the spirit of established tradition, — a quadruple function, in 
fact, which I find aptly summarized in old Martianus Capella as 
" scribere, legere, intellegere, probare. " (De nuptiis Philologiae et 
Mercurii, III, §230.) In the last analysis he was the supreme 
arbiter of linguistic and stylistic phrasing, in that he was regarded 
the guardian of literary purity, the repositary of what the sober 
sense of his epoch both conserved from the past and created out of 
the exigencies of the present. The importance thus for the histori- 
cal philologist of an intimate acquaintance with the transmitted 
norms and theories of his professional prototypes would seem to be 
unquestioned: his broad scientific equipment must embrace on the 
one hand familiarity with the carefully edited works of these gram- 
marians, on the other a readiness to make use, in connection with 
his researches, of a synthetic command of the principles wherein 
these works registered the unbroken continuity of grammatical 
practice. 

The earnest scholar of the German language has hitherto been 
enabled adequately to possess neither of these qualifications. An 
even cursory survey of the classical field — to revert to the fountain- 
source of our grammatical knowledge — will reveal the fact that 
Greek has its Schneider-Uhlig collection of "grammatici Graeci" 
a!nd Latin Keil's great edition of the Roman national grammarians. 
In the midst of the feverish research of the last quarter of a century 
the reprint of the older German grammars has not yet progressed to 
a half-dozen volumes. Similarly, that digest of theories, the sys- 
tematic collation of the changes in the conceptual formulation of 
grammatical data which Jeep so admirably furnished for Latin 
{Zur Geschichte der Lehre von den Redeteilen bet den lateinischen 
Grammatikern, 1893) and a host of other investigators, to mention 
but the Frenchman Egger, K. E. A. Schmidt, Schomann or even 
Steinthal (in his Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechen 
und Romern, 1863) contributed for Greek, has not thus far been 
accessible to the student of German, albeit his idiom is the most 
scrutinized of modern languages. It is to the credit of Professor 
Jellinek that he has undertaken to supply this latter want in the 
face of the seemingly unsurmountable difficulties presented by the 
general lack both of reprints and of preliminary studies by others. 

The volumes under consideration, then, present a history not of 
the German language, not even of linguistic philosophy in the sense 
of Leibniz, but of grammatical agreements and disagreements from 
the beginnings of the science up to and including the activities of 
Adelung. In other words, they may be said to offer a book of 
grammatical institutes, a grammar of grammars. Volume one is 
historical in its plan and traces the origins of German grammar, first 
in the service of Latin instruction, then as an independent aid to the 
study of German rhetoric itself. The varied characteristics of 
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epochs, men and dogmas form the theme of detailed discussion, as 
well as the development of orthography and the conflict and com- 
promise of dialectal assertions, until we are in a condition to appre- 
ciate the author's final comprehensive section representing the sum- 
total of Adelung's achievements, "What is High German?" 

The scope of the second volume is such as to make it particularly 
serviceable to those interested in the inner history of the German 
language. It comprises an itemized account of the gradual progress 
made in the observation of grammatical facts and in their doctrinal 
interpretation. The German grammar — and in this it holds no 
unique position — is not of spontaneous and national origin. Hav- 
ing once borrowed its set categories from translators of Donatus, it 
has not been able — or willing — to shake off its Roman fetters ever 
since. As it stands to-day, to all intents a compact body of well- 
articulated constituents, it is the laboriously combined product of 
Judea, Rome, Greece and France on the one side and of the German 
philosopher, scribe and schoolmaster on the other. Thus, Hebrew 
influence is unmistakable in the field of early phonetics and of word- 
derivation; that fourfold division of grammar into the study of 
sounds, syllables, words and discourse which swayed the scholar's 
world as late as Gottsched's time, harks back to Priscian; that of 
the parts of speech into tlie classes current to-day is the result of a 
triple combination: Latin advanced the noun, pronoun, verb, 
participle, adverb, preposition, conjunction and interjection, Greek 
subsumed the interjection under the adverbial order and exalted 
the article in its place, French prestige finally established the ten 
parts of speech by omitting the participle and drawing a sharp line 
of demarkation between substantive, adjective and numerals. 

We trace in a like manner the diverse fluctuations in the domain 
of that fascinating science of Syntax, which since 1894 has been the 
scene of such intense speculation and development. If it is safe to 
state that following the appearance of Ries' Was ist Syntax! the 
aims of syntax have received more eager consideration than ever 
before, it would seem no less permissible to vindicate for the period 
immediately preceding and contemporaneous with Adelung that 
steady desire to set definite bounds to the province and problems of 
syntax without which our present-day efforts, practically realized 
in the works of Holthausen (AMslandisches Elementarhuch, 1895), 
Behaghel {Die Syntax des Heliand, 1897), Slitterlin {Die deutsche 
Sprache der Gegenwart, 1900) and others would scarcely have been 
possible. By ingeniously picturing the varying fortunes attendant 
upon the evolution of grammatical and syntactical principles. 
Professor Jellinek succeeds in making of this volume of five-hundred 
pages a story of uniformly absorbing interest. 

However, a work of this kind possesses not merely a chronological 
worth. It is in equal measure constructive as well. To the unini- 
tiated the fact that Schottelius became, by introducing his epoch- 
making principle of analogy, the founder of the rationalistic school 
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of grammarians, is no doubt a grateful information. The spirited 
inner struggle, espoused by the theorists, among the various Ger- 
man dialects for supremacy or at least a "place in the sun," claims 
its own well-deserved attention: how the superiority, before Gott- 
sched, of Low Saxon and Middle German had, after him, to contest 
the renewed incursions of the South for the recognition of its dia- 
lectal peculiarities and how the latter in turn found an impetuous 
opponent in that champion of the East Middle German literary 
language, Adelung. But the chief concern of the philologist centers 
on the deep and broad historical perspective which this study opens 
up for the illumination of modern problems of first importance. A 
modest concrete illustration: the older German grammarians of ten 
interchanged quantity and accent in that they termed tonic sylla- 
bles long and atonic ones short. The source of this confusion was 
formerly sought exclusively in the influence of metrics, predomi- 
nantly of Latin prosody. But the confusion was observed to operate 
vice versa as well : the quantitative relation came to be expressed in 
terms of accentual relations. By an unbiased investigation of the 
theories of the grammarians, Jellinek discovered that while Latin 
prosody undoubtedly had been the partial cause of the exchange, 
therealreason was tobeascribedboth to the early modern pronuncia- 
tion of Greek and Latin, and to undue fluctuations in ancient 
terminology itself. (C/. Zs.f. deut. AUertum, 48, 227 ff.) 

In the face of the monumental perseverance displayed by the 
books, even the traditional, fault-finding critic would ungrudgingly 
permit himself to be disarmed. Whoever has had occasion to delve 
into the larger grammatical treatises of former centuries — and this 
holds equally true of non-German works like Girard's Vrais princi- 
pes or Voss' seven parts " de arte grammatica " — and endeavored to 
disentangle the desired modicum of truth from their but too often 
conflicting masses of statements, will not pause to tax Professor 
Jellinek for minor inconsistencies either of omission or of commis- 
sion. But since his volumes are henceforth to take an honorable 
place, as authoritative books of reference, on the desk of the 
advanced German scholar, a larger comprehensiveness would not 
have been out of place. A case in point: the exclusion of a theme 
like the Germanization of the vocabulary, not indeed of daily life 
but of grammatical literature. Pursuing his excellent account of 
lexical etymology and grammatical word-formation, we wonder why 
Professor Jelhnek thought it fit to disregard that early patriotic- 
puristic movement whose strongest moment was appropriately 
synchronous with the politically depressing period of the Thirty 
Years' War. The frequently naive but always enthusiastic endeav- 
or, so actively furthered by the Fruit-bearing Societies, which 
beside such mirthful renderings as Wolffstirn's (1649) "superla- 
tivus = aller6berster, " "dativus = uberantworter" gave us the 
unsurpassed nomenclature typified in " radix = Wurzel" or "ety- 
mologia = Wortforschung, " should certainly have received an ade- 
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quate treatment. Yet we find nothing of the emancipation of the 
German grammatical Fachsprache from under the sway of Aristo- 
telian principles cloaked in Latin technical terminology, nor of the 
yeoman services of Chr. Wolfif and Gottsched, nor of the failure of 
Campe's Versuch (einer genauern Bestimmung und Verdeutschung 
der fiir unsere Sprachlehre gehorigen Kunstworter, 1804) largely 
through the latinistic leanings of Grimm. This, however, may 
easily be due, similarly to the relatively meager analytical index 
of names, subjects and places, to the author's voluntary limitation 
of the scope of his work. As a totality, the two volumes of Profes- 
sor Jellinek offer a well-nigh faultless product, a pioneer-work of 
prime significance, for which the specialist cannot but be grateful. 
It is to be hoped that continued investigation will eventually pre- 
sent us with the grammatical history of the period subsequent to 
Adelung as well. 

Alexander Green. 
University of Illinois. 

GRILLPARZER UND DIE POLITIK. EIN BEIT RAG ZUR 
WURDIGUNG SEINES SCHAFFENS UND SEINER PER- 
SONLICHKEIT von Dr. Wilh. Bilcher. Marburg, N. G. 
Elwertsche Buchhandlung. 1914. (No. 19 der Beitrage z. 
Literaturwissenschaft. her. v. Prof. Dr. E. Elster.) 

Bei wenigen Dichtern hat die Stellungnahme zur Politik de? 
Tages so starken Anteil an ihrem Wesen und Schaff en wie gerade be^ 
Grillparzer. Zum voUen Verstandnis seines Werks ist daher eine 
zusammenfassende Klarlegung seiner politischen Ideen durchaus 
notwendig, and Biichers Arbeit fiillt denn auch eine wesentliche 
Lucke in dem allmahlich voUstandiger werdenden Grillparzer 
Apparat. 

Gleich eingangs nennt er als richtunggebende Einfliisse "auf 
Grillparzers politische Charakterbildung" den Klassizismus, den 
aufgeklarten Josefinismus und des Dichters Oesterreichertum. 
Den Einfiuss des ersteren nachzuweisen spart sich der Verfasser 
dann fiir den letzten Teil des Buches auf. Dass der Dichter 
sich gegen den deutschen nationalpolitschen Einheitsgedanken 
straubte, dass er sich mit einer auf gemeinsamer Sprache und Kul- 
tur beruhenden Einheit der Deutschen begniigt hatte, dass sich fiir 
sein Denken Humanitat und Nationalitat iiberhaupt gegenseitig 
ausschlossen, das alles sind nach Biicher Ansichten, die der Ein- 
wirkung Schillers und Goethes zuzuschreiben sind. Gewiss decken 
sie sich mit Anschauungen der beiden Altmeister, aber gerade ihre 
politischen Ideen sind doch damit noch nicht erschopft. Den 
allerwesentlichsten Schritt zum Pogramm des (oft so missver- 
standenen) intellektuellen Weltbiirgertums hat der Oesterreicher 
nicht mit den beiden Klassikern getan; ihm konnte der oft ein- 
seitig osterreichish national gesinnte Grillparzer nicht das Wort 



